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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Pour mieux connaitre Hom&re. Par Michel Breal, Paris, 
Hachette, 1906. 

In M. Br£aPs 'Pour mieux connaitre Homere' the reader will 
recognize the various articles he has written for the ' Revue de 
Paris' on the subject of Homer and the Homeric Question, and 
not a few of the etymologies that he has published elsewhere 
from time to time. The first part of the volume is given up 
to Homer and the Homeric Question, the second is a Lexilogus. 
The book is alive with cleverness and it was this cleverness that 
seduced me into making a summary of the first chapter ' Un 
probleme de l'histoire litteVaire ' (A. J. P. XXIV 353), a non- 
committal abstract in which I tried to be as fair as possible; and 
the readers of the Journal may recall my statement of M. Br£al's 
main contentions. To him the Homeric epos is an epopee. It 
is a supreme work of art, not an evolution, not an exhalation, 
and it is to be judged as more recent epopees are to be judged. 
'Parmi les €pop€es des diff£rents ages, des diflSrents peuples, 
Plliade est la premiere et la plus belle : mais elle n'est pas d'une 
autre esp&ce '. Now, as I frankly said in my review of M. Terret's 
Homfere (A. J. P.XX 90) for a first acquaintance with Homer, I am 
on the side of the Unitarians. To know Homer better is to get into 
the Homeric swing, and nowadays schoolboys read three books, 
six books, at most twelve books. Why disillusion them in advance, 
as is regularly done at the beginning of each book? Why 
vilipend the Eighth Book of the Iliad with its famous close ? 
Why consider Kalypso a feeble replica of Kirke, or the flirta- 
tious Penelope a graft on the true heroine ? Every right-minded 
Homerist resents the reflection that the Agamemnon of Stephen 
Phillips's Ulysses casts on the consort of the much-enduring, 
and wonders how he dares to contradict the Agamemnon of the 
Nf'xvia; and it is not consonant with the reverence due the wife 
of Odysseus to rake up the scandals of her early married life or 
to quote Ovid's malicious version of the Trial of the Bow: 

Qui latus argueret, corneus arcus erat. 

But even a touch of the esprit gaulois were better than dead- 
alive interpretation or perpetual dissection, and while M. Br6al is 
by no means a Unitarian, still, as we have seen, he tries to save 
large stretches of the Iliad, which no one can keep from admiring, 
though we are solemnly told by the commentators that they are 
so many dulcissima vitia. But no matter what the theory may 
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be, French perspicuity and French point are more than welcome 
in this range of studies. In a domain that the Germans have 
made peculiarly their own for more than a century, a foreign 
voice is actually a relief, and M. Br6al's patriotism is a welcome 
note. He has a good word to say for Madame Dacier's concep- 
tion of Homeric characters (A. J. P. XXIV 355), and in this 
volume he tries to annex Buttmann. The ancestral Buttmann, 
it appears, was a French Boudemont and the great grammarian 
and lexilogist had a bloodright to the Gallic clearness and 
brightness that distinguish him in his writings as they dis- 
tinguished him, I believe, in social intercourse. Fortunately for 
some of us, la voix du sang may also serve as an excuse when 
it becomes frivolously vocal in a later generation. M. Breal him- 
self, needless to say, stands for a certain lightness and airiness in 
the treatment of Homeric problems, and as there are some who 
seem to think that the sunshine of Homer has caused too many 
readers to overlook the sombreness of the background, the 
' Melancholy of the Greeks' (A.J. P. XII 521), who could not have 
been so joyous, if they had not been so sad, so M. Breal, on the 
other hand, in spite of all that has been written about the wit and 
humor of Homer, seems to think that the gay, not to say frivolous, 
side has been too much neglected. <One must know the face of 
Homer well to catch his dimpling smile, and commentators are 
prone to chase elusive protasis and apodosis in Homer's feminine 
syntax, which is intended to be feminine syntax (II. 14, 331-6) 
and fail to sympathize with the returning hero when he lies 
to Penelope, as if he had been a modern traveller, recounting 
his exploits to his wife. At any rate the redactor, who wrote 
—we can say 'wrote' now — i><t irparov KUovas dd/iaa was as genu- 
ine a humorist as Mr. Dooley.> 

I cannot undertake to summarize the rest of the volume on the 
same scale as my r6sum6 of the first chapter, but the subject is one 
of perennial interest, and I hope the eminent author will forgive 
my parenthetic remarks and illustrations. The reader will readily 
pull out the coarse basting-threads of my adaptations even where 
I have not clearly indicated them. 

What is the Iliad ? asks M. Breal in the chapter following 
the one already summarized. Not a gigantic game of patience 
played by a commission under Peisistratos, not a collection 
of popular ballads. For what has popular poetry to do with 
a composition that presents the triple character of a consec- 
utive story, a uniform language, an invariable metre? No. 
The famous commission had to deal with manuscripts, with 
rolls of papyrus such as we have in our museums, not written 
for general circulation but an archetype, possessed by a com- 
munity, stored up for the celebration of some great solemnity, 
stored up and augmented from time to time ; and such was the use 
to which it was put at the Panathenaia. The Iliad is a col- 
lective work — nearly to the same degree and in the same sense 
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as our mediaeval cathedrals. There have been additions to the 
original stock. But as the language and the prosody are 
kept up without great change for centuries, how can we dis- 
tinguish the new matter ? Not in those elements in which diver- 
gence is sedulously avoided, but in unconscious anachronisms. 
Single combats, comparable to the duels of the paladins of the 
Middle Ages, are followed by the movements of armies. The 
heroes are transformed. They have the same names, sport 
the same epithets but they are no longer the same. Once 
demigods, they have become mortal ; once paladins, they have 
become generals. They have armies to command. Their 
soldiers are drilled, march in rank and file; bivouac in order, 
attack in column. Fines await the delinquents and surgeons 
attend the wounded. These anachronisms run through the entire 
poem; they are not massed at the end. The state is organized. 
The momentous word n-dXi? is pronounced. There is a senate, an 
assembly of the people. There are orators in Homer, men who 
have made reputations as public speakers; and these speeches 
have a more modern cast than the rest of the poems because the 
poet had no model as he had for the narrative. The same dualism 
shews itself in the portions that pertain to the divine. The Iliad 
might be expected to take its gods seriously; but the gods are, 
as a rule, far inferior to men in morality. Kronos is a crooked 
soul, Apollo a traitor, Athene a cheat. Helen has a better 
character than her mistress, Aphrodite. The moral code for 
mortals is not very exalted, according to M. Br£al, who evidently 
scorns Horace's dictum as to Homer's ethical doctrines. It is 
a rather terre & terre morality but it will serve. The discrep- 
ancy becomes flagrant when the two conceptions meet in the 
same personage, as in the case of Zeus, the Zeus who is the 
supreme god of the Indo-European races, all-powerful, just, the 
enemy of falsehood, the helper of the weak and the unhappy, 
and Zeus the capricious and feeble despot, the malicious breed- 
bate, the peevish, fretful monarch, tricked by his wife and over- 
persuaded by his old flame, Thetis, whom M. Br6al by an odd lapse 
calls his daughter. The Iliad unites and confounds the two 
images, that of the Aryan deity and the Zeus of the poems of 
adventure that have preceded the Iliad. 

In a recent number of the new Greek periodical 'H m«X«tij Mr. 
Tsountas discusses the question when the Greeks began to wash 
their hands and faces the first thing in the morning, and considers 
his Homeric ancestors half-civilized because the early ablution 
was to them a religious rite and not a regular function of the 
daily toilet. ' Half-civilized' is not the word that M. Breal would 
suffer to be used in connection with Homer. The time of the 
Iliad is a time of wealth and luxury, as is attested by the poem 
itself, and M. Br6al rejects, as we have seen, the usual ex- 
planation that all such proof-texts are later additaments (A. J. P. 
XXIV 355). He has evidently no sympathy with the seductive 
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method of Robert (A. J. P. XXII 467). The ignorance of 
geography, scandalous ignorance, shewn in some parts is offset 
by the exact details of other parts. Homer's knowledge of 
such subjects is like that of Vergil and Dante, now precise and 
true <let us say, as precise and true as M. Berard would have us 
to believe> now confused and fantastic, <let us say, as Pindar's, 
P. 4,201 >. Everything depends on the source oi information; 
and the haziness of American geography in European eyes is 
proverbial. I have just read an English novel in which Colorado 
figures as a town. One thing is certain, we are in no rudimentary 
world. < Homer is discreetly silent as to his own time. The 
sigh 0401 viv Pporoi Hitip is mere sentimentality, but as man makes 
God in his own image> the constitution of Olympus may help 
us, and the Olympian court is modelled on an Asiatic original, and 
that Oriental monarchy is the Lydian. <Lydia, I am glad to see, 
has been coming to its rights again, for the world was growing 
just a little weary of the Hittites when the great ghost of Kroisos 
rose again in the verse of Bakchylides. — To be sure, the Hittites 
have had a revival since M. Breal's book was published. — Lydia 
was in a sense the France of Greece. When we read Archilochos, 
when we read Sappho, we feel both the shadow and the light of 
Lydia.> Be that as it may, the society of the Iliad is a feudal 
society, made up of semi-independent chiefs, princes and lords of 
high degree, determined genealogists, claimants of divine descent. 
< As everybody is honorable to a Japanese> so Alexandros is 
'divine' to Menelaos. As for the idyllic scenes of the poems, as 
for Nausikaa, the divine washerwoman and Odysseus, the divine 
joiner — well, in every age and in every country the eclogue 
is a product of over-civilization, and M. Br£al refuses to take 
Nausikaa on the seashore any more seriously than history takes 
Marie Antoinette at the Trianon. Achilles prepares a meal 
with the help of his companion Patroklos. But this is regarded 
by M. Breal as a trait of a legendary past. Else he thinks we 
should not have had the scene, <which recalls King Alfred 
and the cakes, Marion and the potatoes, as well as Abraham and 
his angelic visitor. And yet it may be asked : Are there no 
beefsteak clubs now in luxurious America, no oyster roasts, no 
terrapin stews, no chafing-dish suppers from which professionals 
are excluded ?> The Homeric world is a refined world, and 
M. Br6al repeats with approval the observation that in forty- 
eight cantos there is no low idea, no coarse word. 

Of this Homeric refinement one illustration has recently crossed 
the track of my studies. Among my many schemes is or was a 
collection of translations of the story of Eumaios in the Odyssey. 
The Lay of the Swineherd seems to me the handiest episode in 
the two poems for the illustration of the different methods of 
translating Homer in different periods, in different nationalities and 
incidentally for the demolition of the ballad business, which 
hardly needs demolishing now. Essential to my catena was the 
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version in Latin hexameters by the XVIth century scholar, 
Simon Lemnius, and after a long time I succeeded in getting a 
copy through the kindness of my friend and colleague, Professor 
Kirby Flower Smith, who transcribed the episode with his own 
hand. In this story the princeling's nurse falls a victim to the 
smooth tongue of a Phoenician trader as she was washing clothes 
by the seaside. I need not go through the long list of seductive 
and seduced washerwomen ; the situation is familiar to every 
student of literature. It was doubtless familiar to Homer. The 
daughter of Arybas was, perhaps, as nobly born as Nausikaa. 
Whether she had a worse fate or not depends on one's conception 
of the character of Telemachos. The language is the conventional 
language of the epos and there is no harm, no real indelicacy in 
plyr) . . . dvij Kal <£iXoVi)ti. /u.ty>7 has a very different stamp from the 
English 'mix', and I have suggested a number of renderings for 
it in Pindar as also for Kepdwvpt, to the displeasure of Dr. Fennell 
(0. 1,22). To be sure, there is a moral reflexion on the bad effects 
of such an amour on a working- woman, but the thought is quite in 
keeping with the homely strain of Eumaios. But when we turn to 
our modern scholar we find that he has drawn on his Horatian 
vocabulary for one of the coarsest words in the Latin language 
to express the harmless ep.t<ryero Xddptj ; and was not mindful of 
the oidi eoiKf which M. Breal emphasizes as the mark of the con- 
ventionality of the Homeric world. 'Esziemt sich nicht!' as a 
German 'Hofdame' would say. 

One would fain place, says M. Brgal, this flowering of politeness 
and poetry in one of the Greek colonies of Ionia. History tells us 
of commercial republics that could hold their own with the most 
elegant courts. But the cast of the poem is monarchical, and in 
the King of the Phaeacians and his 'incomparable wife', we have 
an idealized portrait of royalty. That is M. Br6al's impression. 
<Another impression, for which something might be said, puts 
the whole Phaeacian episode in the realm of what used to be called 
'genteel comedy'. The emptiness of Alkinoos is as conspicuous 
as his good manners. One can imagine an irreverent but kindly 
American giving an account of the court life of a small German 
principality in the good old days. Needless to say, such a motif 
is quite alive in the fiction of to-day .> But M. Br6al clings to the 
idea of a Greek poet living at the Lydian court, which, we know, 
was haunted by Greek adventurers, a poet who was a sound 
monarchist — ovk dyaBbv TrokvKoipavl^ — and yet true to the memories 
of his own country, the home of his poetical creations — us olavos 
SpKTTos dp-ivecrdai nepl ndrpris. < I wish M. Breal had commented on 
the professorial exchange, which brought Alkman from Lydia to 
Sparta. Nothing could have been more twentieth century. > 

The events of the Greek epopee, continues M. Br6al, belong to 
mythology but it is a mythology that has gone through a chem- 
ical process of purification. It is, as far as possible, reasonable 
and human. Grant the intervention of the gods, and all the action 
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follows the laws of logic. There are traces of the old 'zoological 
mythology' but they are faint and far away. The hardworking 
gods of popular invention would be astonished at the pita £o>oi/t« 
of Homer. There is no Saturnus to protect the seed, no Ceres to 
watch the growth of the crops, though we have a number of 
Usener's transparent gods (A. J. P. XVII 358), Justice (Oepu), 
Supplications (Ait<u), Graces (xdpnts), Discord (*Epis). True, there 
are remnants of a crude age, but we must not lay too much stress 
on the death of Iphigeneia, on the immolation of the twelve young 
Trojans by Achilles. The moral standard had risen above the 
cult. The opposition between Agamemnon and Kalchas typifies 
the conflict, <shall we say, between intellect and faith?> More 
twentieth century. 

Theoretical evolutionists of the epos, continues M. Breal, love 
to connect it with a great historical event, but this is true only of 
the learned epos {l'6pop£e savante). Vergil makes Turnus the 
representative of the old indigenous populations of Italy. Tasso 
sings the victory of Christendom over the infidels. The Chanson 
de Roland has already passed out of the first phase in which the 
army of Rama makes war on Hanuman, King of the Apes, and 
the Finns go forth for the conquest of 'sampo' — 'a metallic object 
not yet determined' <how different from 'La secchia rapita' of 
Tassoni.> With his view of the Iliad M. Breal is willing enough 
to concede that there is something true in the familiar hypothesis 
that the Iliad has for its subject the struggle between two civiliza- 
tions, but he thinks that the Asiatic origin of the Iliad makes the 
matter obscure. 

But the date ? Well may M. Br6al say that he feels the danger 
of a date. The time at which he puts what he is careful to call 
Tensemble des oeuvres plac£es sous le nom d'Homfere' is the 
time of the last kings of Ly dia, of Alyattes, or Croesus him self. The 
Herodotean date he waves away. It is a personal opinion that 
amounts to nothing, in view of the way in which the historian was 
fooled by spurious inscriptions. One shivers at the audacity of 
M. Br6al,but it is not a nouveaufrtssonwhen one remembers Paley, 
who brings the redactor of Homer into the historical blaze of the 
fifth century. Herodotos thus disposed of, M. Br6al declines to 
linger on the popular theme of Mycenaean antiquities. The 
Mycenaean antiquities existed for Homer as they exist for us — 
only better preserved. The poet could not ignore them. He had 
to stage his heroes in that ancient setting. 'Hero', according 
to M. Br£al, means 'ancestor', literally, the 'early one', from 
the radical we find in Zap and rjpiyivna, and these 'early birds' 
were decked out in a plumage that M. Br6al parallels with the 
Scottish kilt. 

As to the personality of the poet M. Breal has nothing more 
to say except that one of the doiSoi, who bore the name, achieved 
a certain popularity and effaced the others. In any case he was not 
the only one. The name sums up an epoch. But all the pro- 
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ductivity of that epoch was not confined to the epos, and the 
hexameter was not the only artistic form. It is as if the Louvre 
had disappeared with all its pictures except one room. 

The language of Homer is the subject of the fifth chapter. It is 
neither pure Ionic nor Aeolic nor Boeotian nor Cypriote. It is 
not, as Otfried Miiller said, a precious and fine weft that has been 
torn to pieces and mended at haphazard. The weft was spun and 
woven in the heads of the rhapsodes. According to M. Br6al a 
perfectly pure language is a chimaera of the schools to be dis- 
trusted everywhere, how much more in poems that have been 
produced under circumstances favorable to a composite language 
(A. J. P. XXIV 357). We have not to do with a primitive popu- 
lation and a meagre vocabulary. We have in the Iliad and Odyssey 
the richest thesaurus ever presented to the service of poetry with 
a wealth of synonyms and an extraordinary variety of inflexions ; 
and yet these inflexions are all authentic, all justified by inscrip- 
tions, by etymological analysis, by comparison with sister 
languages. The singers are heirs of a long tradition ; their mem- 
ories are stored with verses and hemistichs (A. J. P. VI 399). They 
are familiar with all the keys of their instrument. See what they 
have made of that arid theme, the catalogue of the ships. They 
play so readily with the hexameter that they are often carried 
beyond their theme for the mere fun of the thing. < We can say 
of them as was said of Ovid : nimium amatores ingenii sui. > ' To 
reduce them to the paradigms of a rigid grammar, to an inflexible 
phonetic, would be to misunderstand these gifted singers, their 
age, their environment '. M. Breal refuses to follow the lead of 
those who see in the history of Smyrna, an Aeolic colony after- 
wards conquered by the Ionians, the secret of this mixed language, 
nor does he attribute the absence of certain forms, Doric forms, 
to a feeling of antipathy. The language is regulated as it is later 
by the order of literature. Of course, M. Br€al admits the fasci- 
nation of the transfer of the Homeric poems to the supposed 
original Aeolic (A. J. P. VII 232), but it is just the fascination of 
the linguist's daily work, his daily teaching; and the popularity 
of the poems in their Ionic garb in every part of Greece, whether 
Aeolian or Dorian, seems to him conclusive against the hypothesis 
of a deliberate transfer from one dialect to another <and he does 
not stop to recognize the muffled hostility of Pindar (A.J. P. 
XXVII 484) > . Similar mixtures, similar doublets abound in every 
language. Only in many instances the irregularities are disguised 
by a rigid orthography, whereas the Homeric spelling is phono- 
graphic. As to the evidence drawn from the existence of very 
old forms such as the genitive in -010 side by side with the genitive 
in -ov, that proves nothing as to the long duration of the period of 
elaboration. Even in our modern idioms, consecrated and fixed 
by writing, there are variants quite as startling as fads and <V/j«, 
tlve<a and IWko, iifjivrjaai, jxinvrjai and pepvy. The mixture of the 
ancient and the modern is no proof of the length of time necessary 
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for the elaboration of these poems, for we are not dealing with 
popular poetry, and in no period, among no people, have poets 
been denied the privilege of reproducing old formulas, either for 
the verse' sake or to give their language more weight, more color. 
Inflexions do not disappear at once. They are preserved in 
ritual and in law. <The old -th was still used by our grand- 
fathers when they wished to be impressive. Nothing can be 
deader than -st, than thou, than ye, and yet they still have a use 
in certain spheres. In fact thou is so dead that the phonetists 
of to-day are quarrelling about the pronunciation. The Friends 
say thee (A. J. P. IV 28s)>. 

It is true, continues M. Breal, that the Homeric language has 
its own grammar and its own lexicon, but no essential feature 
differentiates it from the following period. What Classic Greek 
has lost, is already lost in Homeric Greek, e. g. the ablative. 
What Classic Greek has acquired, has been acquired in Homeric 
Greek, e. g. the aorist Xiaas, Ttyas, and the conditional particle uv. 
Homer has very nearly the same wealth of suffixes as the ages 
that followed. There is no lack ol abstracts. The -oivr) forms are 
distinctly conspicuous, and the process of 'concretion' which M. 
Br6al in his S6mantique calls '6paississement' is there. (Vn-oo-wi? is 
'riding' (Equitation), but in XeXao-^cVor Iwiroawaav we have to do with 
' rides' (chevauchies). <But the whole subject of abstracts is a 
large one from which I must turn resolutely, lest I be betrayed 
into divagations on the silences of Homer (A. J. P. XXIV 353) >. 

Of course, no one can write about Homer without touching on 
the epitheta ornantia, which constitute so marked a feature of the 
Homeric poems. They remind M. Breal of 'le brave Dunois' 
and 'le grand Corneille'. A great resource were they for the 
rhapsode, as is sufficiently obvious. They were welcome tags. 
But M. Br6al goes on to say that they were not only a resource 
for the rhapsode, they were a rest for the hearer. This is the 
reason why fifty verses of the Iliad are easier to read than twenty 
of the Aeneid. These epitheta ornantia are real lubricants of 
discourse. They are found not only in the descriptions but in 
the speeches. Agamemnon does not omit them in his wrath nor 
Dolon in his terror. 

Another mark of an advanced art of composition is the use of 
comparisons which M. Br6al considers as quite opposed to the 
spirit of popular poetry — another large subject about which 
much might be said (A. J. P. II 108) — and there is finally the 
comic note, which he fancies has not been sufficiently elaborated 
on account of the respect inspired by the epic genus. His chief 
sample is Nestor, <and no wonder, for in the case of Nestor, 
Homer has sacrificed the interest of his hearers to the truthfulness 
of dramatic representation, ovx fSor <W, yepaU Storpc&s, says 
Patroklos (II. 11, 647), and we all sympathize with him, but the 
repijvios Imrora jogs on the footpath way, regardless of his impatient 
hearer.> As to the composition of the Iliad, criticism has ceased 
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to admit that an epopee can spring entire from popular inspiration. 
The difficulty is to reconcile spontaneous origin with artistic 
elaboration. According to the prevalent view, the material is 
furnished by a number of lays on the same subject, called forth 
by some great event, rising spontaneously at different points, 
spreading and multiplying until some one poet is roused to unite 
them, put them in order, and make of them one grand composition. 
But to deserve the name of epos there must be not only a popular, 
a national basis; the epos must come from the heart of the people. 
A lofty conception, says M. Br6al. It may apply for all he 
knows to the Chanson de Roland and to the Nibelungen. Does 
it apply to the Iliad ? 

The one thing that is lacking in the Iliad is popular passion. 
Between Greeks and Trojans there is perfect impartiality. The 
most sympathetic personage in the poems is Hektor; the inimi- 
table model of a wife, is Andromache. The Trojans are pcyadvp.ai, 
HtyaXrJTopes. The allies of the Trojans are avrldtoi. Think how 
the Spanish Romancero treats the Saracens, how the Servian 
singers speak of the Turks. The only passage in which the poet 
departs from his impartiality is the eWsrai rjpap, which he puts 
in the mouth of the Trojan hero. In the absence of national 
passion, in the absence of some Alphonso II of Ferrara to 
order a poem, of some scholar to collect these legends and 
fuse them — the period is too remote for that — M. Br£al assumes 
a college, a corporation charged with the programmes of games 
and festivals in the land of Lydia, just as in the Middle 
Ages religious orders devoted themselves to the glorification 
of a saint or the accomplishment of a great work. In this 
way we can explain the successive production and the pre- 
servation of the work, the unity of the language and of the 
metre, and at the same time catch a glimpse of the cause of 
certain inequalities, the introduction of cantos that do not 
harmonize with the rest, however great their independent merit, the 
Amu, the AoXo>i/€io, the episode of Sarpedon, and others in which 
inspiration flags, the bizarre Mdxn irapaTroTdpios, and what M. Br£al 
calls the heroi-comic canto of the eeopaxla. In this way, too, we 
can account for the doublets, the working in of two accounts of 
the same events. The inexplicable ntipa of the second book is a 
misplacement of the quite explicable n-eipa of the fourteenth. 
Admitting, as M. Br6al does, the value of the services of the 
school which used to engage in comparison of people with people, 
he thinks that by the dexterous employment of abstract terms 
these scholars have discolored the facts and volatilized history, 
have dulled the keenness of vision for differences, and have veiled 
with their generalizations the antiquity of different epochs. Iliad 
and Nibelungen do not belong to the same class. The conclu- 
sions obtained from the Chanson de Roland do not serve for the 
Kalevala, which the researches of Comparetti have put in the 
true light. 'Poema creato dal popolo' says Comparetti, 'non 
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esiste ne pu6 aspettarsi' in direct polarity to F. A. Wolf s 'carmina 
prope sponte nascuntur'. Ossian may have been responsible for 
Wolf as the Nibelungen may have been responsible for Lach- 
mann. Grote's Ilias proper and Achilleis find no favor in M. 
Br6al's eyes nor any of the dissections of the Kleinliederjager. 
The theory of an Ur-Ilias has no charm for him. It is necessary 
to discard so much — the Teixovicoma, the Upeofcla, the "E/cto/xh- kuI 

' Avbpopa)(T)s d/itXia, the Aio/iijfiovr apurrtia, the Mtvekdov apurrtia, all 

that follows the death of Hektor, even the interview between 
Achilles and Priam — one of the most beautiful scenes in all 
literature, says Gottfried Hermann. The Iliad under this treat- 
ment 'resembles a French tragedy under the Empire', and it 
would be the first time in the history of literature that all the 
beauties of a work had come from the interpolators. This 
growth from within is not compatible with the hypothesis of 
a popular origin. It is true that poets have seized upon a legend 
and enlarged its proportions so as to make of it a drama or an 
epopee. But it has always been the genius of an individual that 
has wrought this prodigy. The inevitable conclusion would 
be a return to the one Homer. But M. Brgal is satisfied with 
his guild and his daiSas , whose name has been associated with the 
great poems; and he winds up this half of the book with some 
specimens of the minute analysis that has characterized recent 
Homeric research, and with the admission of the probability that 
writing served as an aid and as a guide to the dotfidr, a singer at 
least in name. 

The Lexilogus half of the volume lies beyond my competence, 
and for that matter the review as far as it has gone is only a Brief 
Mention that has outgrown its limits, and must not be taken more 
seriously than the other bits of cork with which I try to float my 
trimestrial net. In this department of the Journal I cannot 
always command the help that I crave. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 



The Higher Study of English. By Albert S. Cook, Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale University. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. 145. 

Professor Cook's volume is timely. Never, perhaps, since 
English became a recognized academic study have its teachers 
manifested greater divergence regarding their function. On its 
literary side, we are asked, can English be taught at all? Or, a 
larger question, can any literature be taught? If so, how? Apart 
from language? — apart from the body in which it is incarnate? 
Such questions rest, of course, upon a problem still more funda- 
mental, though one that has not in general been sharply defined 



